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THE TRIALS OF GENIUS. — 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN ‘FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE.] 


It was just about the time of'the Carnival, when a young man was 
sitting meditating in the parlor of:a public hotel in the splendid city 
of Florence. The room was at this time, being afternoon, deserted 
by every body else, except a waiter, who had dropped asleep over a 
newspaper which he had begun to spell out. The stranger appeared 
not yet to have passed twenty-five years of age; and, to judge by 
his features and his light.curly hair, he was not born on that side of 
the Alps. He'thought of his past life. Born in the far distant 
north, he had enjoyed from his cradle but few of the sunbeams of 
fortune, and his fairest dreams had never been realized. He was 
brought up in want and poverty, and art alone had smiled consoling 
upon him ; until he had fully concluded to yield entirely to his pas- 
sion for it, in order possibly to gain by it a better position in the 
world. From that time, every moment that was disengaged, was 
used with the greatest perseverance, to acquire the necessary skill, 
to contemplate the nature of the art, and to examine and-study its 
old and new masters. At last the artist was fully cultivated in the 
man; he was satisfied with his performances, and had begun to 
enter the lists as an artist. But instead of earning the triumphal 
wreaths of acknowledged merit, his head had only to bear the 
thorny crowns of neglect and indifference. He ‘found that the 
crowd generally is attracted only by a celebrated name, by external 
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circumstances, never going deeper into the real kernel, and pre- 
judging and condemning, where these outward shells are wanting : 
he had learned to his astonishment, that the majority of critics and 
connoisseurs only moved dexterously in shallow common-place 
terms ; and, when driven beyond their depth, followed, without rud- 
der, compass, or sail, the caprice of every light breeze they 
encountered. 

But all this had not sufficed to extinguish the ardor of the youth- 
ful heart, nor even to check it: he had felt deeply, that the mind of 
every artist has to work its way through the miseries and disappoint- 
ments of life, and that it has to strengthen itself by overcoming 
these difficulties. Here in our narrow city-life they cannot take 
any other measure ; but without, in the great world, there all these 
small considerations will drop off: in the large capitals of the world, 
and above all, in its first capital, Paris, genius will only have to 
show itself, to be acknowledged according to its merits, without 
being asked for name, or school, or heaven knows what other unes- 
sential trifles. This idea grew to conviction, the more he pondered 
over it. He consiaered the many stars that had dazzled the world 
like meteors with their brilliancy ; he traced their first appearance, 
and found that from that city only they had risen over the people. 
He was decided ; and collecting together what was left him of the 
goods of this world, he had wandered to that country, to that city, 
in which his years of labor and study were to be rewarded ; in which 
all his ambitious hopes were to be fulfilled. He had wandered over 
the French country, and had been attracted by the gay, witty mind 
of the inhabitants ; but began nevertheless to feel, that real love for 
the art was here much rarer than in his northern home; nay, even 
that there was no independent judgment here, but that the capital 
spoke for the whole country. 

Thus his heart had grown heavier every step that he made to- 
wards Paris; and when at last he had come in sight of this ocean 
of buildings, when he lost himself from Mount Calvary in this end- 
less knot of streets, a feeling almost of annihilation had crept over 
him. This feeling of solitariness, of standing alone amidst that im- 
mense crowd, together with all his evil forebodings, had, however, 
soon given way to his youthful buoyancy. He had mixed with the 
crowd, had made calls, and attempted to prepare the way for his 
exhibition. But he had arrived in that emporium at the most un- 
fortunate period ; for at the same time, that awful scourge, the 
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Asiatic cholera, had come over the sea, and begun its dreadful 
ravages. It claimed its victims from among all ranks of society ; 
and while the more affluent inhabitants retired to the country, or 
secluded themselves from the crowd, the rabble rioted furiously 
through the city, excited by rumors of poisoned wells, and threat- 
ening murder and pillage; the hearse rolled continually through 
the streets, now surrounded by furious masks, and then anxiously 
shunned by miserably distorted faces, bearing those the destroying 
angel had slain, to one dark common grave. 

Under these circumstances the young artist’s courage and pa- 
tience had to bear up against many heavy disappointments. At one 
place the epidemic had cramped or killed all spirit of enterprise, all 
the feeling for the fine arts; at another, there had been so many 
claimants, that they had their hands full, and could not promote his 
wishes, however much they should like to do so. Who does not 
know those fine French phrases, which, rising to the climax, make 
the mouth water, until they suddenly damp all the hopes they raise, 
with an unexpectedly annexed “but.” Moreover, there were so 
many stars of the first magnitude in Paris, that the new comer could 
not make his light penetrate their brilliancy. In one circle, the 
dolorous Bellini was all the go; in another, the dancing Auber had 
the sway; a great crowd would hear of nobody but the hyper-ro- 
mantic Meyerbeer, who was about to let loose his devil; but vio- 
linists, above all; there were so many, from de Beriot, who had 
carried home the charming Malibran, down to the youngest pupils 
of the Conservatory, that the foreign artist saw one of his fair hopes 
fade after another. But as, according to the parable of holy writ, 
continued praying gains the consent even of unjust judges, he also 
at last succeeded ; and the concert-saloon was allowed him for a 
trial; nay, even an Orchestra was put at his disposition. The sa- 
loon was, on the appointed evening, much against his expectation, 
very well filled; partly because the people wanted diversion in these 
heavy times, and partly because the strange, foreign, northern name, 
that had been pasted in large capitals on the walls in the streets, 
and announced in the newspapers, had excited curiosity among the 
novelty-seeking Parisians. Many of those present were more spec- 
tators than lis’eners: they had expected to behold in the northerner 
a giant wrapped in furs, who produced tones that exceeded Auber’s 
noise ; while others demanded still more wonderful things: in short, 
the saloon had been full, but the applause, the satisfaction, had not 
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been so general as the young artist had anticipated. Instead of all 
the extraordinary things they had expected, they found only a light- 
haired young man, who, in his manner, reminded one of the Ger- 
man, but who, for the rest, in dress and external appearance, was 
altogether like a well-bred Parisian: his art was that of many other 
artists: Paganini, de Beriot, and many others, had played as well, 
or better; and in these times it was not worth while to trouble 
themselves much about the difference that there might be in his 
playing, or to inquire into it of a connoisseur. The audience left 
the concert, as is so often the case, altogether indifferent ; nay, even 
partly vexed, that it had not been decidedly bad, so that they might 
have amused themselves decently by getting up a general hiss. 

The young northerner had, notwithstanding his disappointment, 
at least the consolation of an unexpectedly rich receipt, with which 
he had speedily traveled south, to escape the city, which now with 
its infected air and its shallow connoisseurs, oppressed him. Italy, 
the land of art, had appeared to him always a paradise: here, in the 
birth-place of the art of music, he thought he should best succeed, 
and take from this country that stand in his art on the whole conti- 
nent, which he felt he merited. Hesperia’s fields opened to him 
like an enchanted world; but its inhabitants proved as far below 
his anticipations, as its country did above them. He had been 
through the country; he had seen and heard much; nay, he had 
improved : but yet he had not gained the acknowledgment of his 
talents ; he had exhausted his means; and here he was now, sitting 
for several weeks unemployed in Tuscany’s capital. In spite of all 
his endeavors, no theatre would give him an engagement, no voice 
would rise up in his favor; and yet he must see the people, half 
crazy, press forward, nay, fighting, for tickets, day after day, to hear 
one and the same opera, of which he had heard enough in one rep- 
resentation, and in which only a few over sentimental pieces, a few 
roulades, were new; the rest being made up of common-place trash, 
in such an unscientific, pupil-like manner, as if the whole was the 
work of a common musician, and not of a highly praised Italian 
Maéstro. 

All the disappointments which he had experienced in his short 
artistical career, now rose vividly before his mind. France and 
Italy, on whose ardent, easily excited inhabitants he had founded all 
his ambitious plans, had disappointed him and not acknowledged 
his talent; all his splendid air-castles had vanished, like the fairy 
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Morgana’s phantoms, when he had approached them. What was 
now left to him? Only coldGermany, which, from constant doubts 
and considerations, seems to have no independent judgment at all, 
but always to wait and hesitate until its neighbors have given their 
vote, and which honors its own great spirits only when they have 
been acknowledged in foreign countries. His heart sunk more and 
more within him; and he began to doubt whether the voice within 
him, that had called him to the artists’ avocation, had been true; 
whether he had not deceived himself upon his talents and gifts. 
He imagined he would have done better to choose another social 
profession ; nay, he thought it was not yet too late; this step was 
still possible, nay, beneficial and necessary. His heart bled, when 
he thought of the dreams of his former years; when the expecta- 
tions and hopes, which he had only a few months before entertained, 
rose like phantoms before his mind : but, once convinced of the ne- 
cessity of ending this state-of constant suspense and uncertainty, he 
boldly bent his thoughts on this important step, which would a few 
weeks before have appeared to him death and perdition. Might not 
noble art remain his solace? Might she not grace his associations, 
and throw her splendor even around the obscurest life, whatever be 
his future lot, or wherever he would find his resting place, and his 
sphere of action? The more he considered this idea, and the more 
he thought of his situation, the more comfortable he felt himself, 
and the more desirable he imagined his future life. Whereas he 
had formerly reveled in imagined victories of art, he now relished 
the quiet enjoyment of it, which he was depicting to himself; and 
his face assumed, under his meditations, a much more tranquil and 
light-hearted aspect than it had shown at first. 

Thus losing himself more and more in his new thoughts, he left 
unnoticed the entrance of two persons, who were conversing very 
eagerly near his philosophic corner. They were a lady and a gen- 
tleman ; the latter appearing evidently to be the master of the hotel, 
and exhausting himself in the humblest civilities to the lady, who 
seemed not to be in the best humor. The lady had a lofty, slender 
figure, without that stiffness which comes from tight lacing: her 
features were beautiful and regular, without being soft and prim ; 
they were feminine, but yet with an expression of heroic power, 
which was in very good keeping with that delicate paleness that 
was diffused over the soft rounding of her cheeks. Her mouth 
formed the fairest curve, and her lips were the finest threads of car- 
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nation ; forehead and nose spoke of British decision of character, 
while the dark curls around the temples intimated a southern pa- 
rentage, 

**T do not know,” said the lady, in the best Tuscan dialect, as 
though she had been born and bred in Florence, “I do not know 
how to extricate myself from this embarrassment. Our concert is 
announced ; all the boxes, all the tickets for the pit, are sold; car- 
riages and pedestrians are already going in crowds to the theatre, 
and it will be too late to postpone the concert !”’ 

“ Your ladyship’s husband is not able then to go down?” replied 
mine host: ‘I hope there is no danger: I thought the physician 
assured me ‘ 

“‘ There is not the least danger in his fever, but he must keep his 
chamber for a few days, and Iam indespair. Our concert is based 
upon the appearance of my husband. I can sing at most but three 
times, and only that which I have rehearsed with the Orchestra 
Where shall I get pieces to fill up the remainder? Can you give 
me any advice ?” 

‘* Hem” said the host, “‘ advice! a violin player is it you want? 
Well, signorina, there are plenty of them in our city: believe me, I 
know something of the noble art of music: Paganini staid here ; 
Viotti too, that noble Piedmentese; and as my grandfather used to 
tell me, Tartini also, that prince of fiddlers in his time, has honored 
this house with his presence. But to return to our object, we need 
not go so far for a violin player; there is one in this house, who 
could take the place of Signorina’s husband.” 

‘“‘ Here is somebody in this hotel who could take his place! That 
sounds strange : I have not heard of any distinguished stranger artist 
here,” replied the lady, shaking her head. 

“The young man lives in a back room of the third story, there- 
fore but few hear him; but Ihave listened when hedocked himself 
up with his violin: one would think he heard the mest tender con- 
verse between betrothed lovers.” 

“That appears to me more and mofe ingtedible ; give me at 
Jeast his name ; is it French or Italian ?” 

“That is the difficulty. I might undertake to pronounce a 
French name, by speaking through the nose; but this young man 
must be from a very distant country; for his name sounds so 
strange, so unpronounceable, that it must first be made fit for the 
tongue to pronounce : there is a little German and a little English 
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in it, and yet it is from neither country. In short, I have forgotten 
it; but no matter; it is the man, not the name, we want.” 

“ Well,” said the lady, jestingly, “1 am curious to make the ac- 
quaintance of this wonderful man, and to learn whether he would 
undertake to take de Beriot’s place.” 

*T am at your service,” cried the host, turning round to call the 
desired person ; but just when the lady was about to stop his rash 
proceedings, the dreamer himself rose from his corner, and was im- 
mediately accosted by the host. 

“ Excuse me, my northern gentleman ; this lady here, the illus- 
trious Malibran, is in despair on account of the indisposition of her 
husband, who intended to assist her concert this evening by his un- 
equaled violin playing; and so I thought you might take his part, 
and help the lady.” 

“Pardon,” interrupted the lady, ‘‘ that our complaisant friend 
here troubles you with such an indiscreet demand ; he is an ama- 
teur, but too little a connoisseur, or he would not have thought of 
helping me out of my embarrassment in this indiscreet manner.” 

[To be continued.] 


INTRODUCTION TO MAINZER’S “SINGING SCHOOL 
FOR CHILDREN.” 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. | 


[We shall give this introduction entire in this and the next number, being 
much pleased with its condensed views. Eprts.] 


I. Singing in Elementary Schools. 


Musi¢, in Italy as well as in Germany, is the common property 
of the people; in the former country by nature, in the latter by 
education. , 

In Germany, singing is not only acknowledged as an essential 
part of a good and refined education, of the education of the rieher 
classes, but it is considered a necessary study for the youth in gen- 
eral. It is therefore embraced in the course with all the other sub- 
jects of instruction, as well in the gymnasiums [colleges] as in the 
normal and elementary schools. 
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But it cannot be the tendency of this arrangement to make of 
each participator in the instruction of singing a complete singer, of 
each school-boy a distinguished musician. Its object is much 
deeper, its influence is designed to be much more powerful upon the 
whole life of the people. 

In school instruction generally, the powers of the intellect only 
are cultivated ; the understanding is sharpened, the judgment is 
regulated, the memory is extended; but the body suffers, and the 
soul and the heart of the pupil are left uncultivated. 

In order that the cultivation of the body may keep pace with that 
of the intellect, gymnastic exercises were instituted separate from 
the schools: in order not to smother the heart of the child, the 
source of all the nobler affections, by preponderance of intellect ; 
in order not to kill the natural better man by the artificial ever cal- 
culating being; and in order to open the youthful mind, the ehild- 
like heart, to nobler impressions, instruction in singing was added 
to the other subjects of education. 

Moreover, if the ear of the child is thus early opened to the in- 
fluence of musical sounds, its appreciation of the arts is sharpened, 
and its taste refined. ‘The youthful mind is ennobled by it; drawn 
off from the common and the low; recreation gains a more valuable 
subject ; public sentiment and union are promoted, and the yotth- 
ful hearts are entwined by a beautiful wreath of mutual affection. 


Il. Influence of Singing on Physical Education. 


There is another question which we have to answer here, and 
that is, why is singing the thing that is to be introduced into 
schools? and why is its influence on the education of ‘he people of 
deeper consequence than that of any musical instrument? The an- 
swer to this question is easily given, by an analysis of the objects of 
introducing instruction in singing. 

To form good singers or accomplished artists, is far beyond the 
sphere of elementary schools. Here the capacities of the spiritual 
man are to find only their first*nowrishment ; here the first germ is 
implanted for future development, , 

To promote this development, to secure the means for overcoming 
the obstacles which nature has given; this is the chief object of 
attention, and in this respect singing is undoubtedly an important 
means, 
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Language is the first object of instruction in singing. Good or- 
gans of speaking are to be further improved ; bad, faulty, or de- 
ficient ones, however, such as stammering, lisping, snuffling, &c., 
‘are to be corrected, or made as far as possible imperceptible, by the 
instruction in singing, acting as a higher method of improving the 
enunciation. It is therefore entirely contrary to the object of this 
instruction in singing, to exclude from it, as is usually done, child- 
ren with defects in their organs of speaking. Attention and perse- 
verance on the part of teachers and scholars, may surmount even 
material natural defects or obstacles. 

Every exercise in singing is at the same time a means for the 
cultivation of speech. The enunciation is, like the voice, different 
in every man; and has, like the voice, in volubility and pleasing 
sound, more natural advantages with one than with another. 

Besides language, the cultivation and refinement of the organ of 
hearing, is one of the objects of the instruction in singing. These 
are, like those of speaking, not equally developed with every body. 
It is therefore a fundamental error to exclude children from this in- 
struction, who do not show talents immediately on beginning ; that 
is, a musical ear. This is developed earlier with one than with 
another ; and where it appears to be altogether deficient in some, 
the reason will generally be, that they seldom or never have heard 
singing, nor have been excited to imitate the tones of others. By 
hearing others sing, the child learns to distinguish high and low 
tones ; the ear is exercised ; and the organs of the voice are enabled, 
by occasional and repeated attempts, to repeat what they have heard, 
and to sound the tones which they have conceived, with their own 
voice, 

There is another advantage besides this purification and refine- 
ment of the organs of the voice and the hearing : notwithstanding 
all the common prejudices, there is, we are convinced, no better 
remedy to prevent asthma and weakness of the chest. By instruc- 
tion in singing, where correct respiration forms so important a part, 
the lungs, and with them the chest, are strengthened by frequent 
exercise, proportioned to the vigor of the body. 

In addition to these physical advantages of instruction in singing 
for the cultivation of the body, its moral influence on man is to be 
considered, which manifests itself in deep and lasting impressions, 
and which will operate actively through his whole life. 

{Concluded in next No.] 
14 
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REVIEW. 


Musical History, Biography, and Criticism. By Georer Ho- 
cartu. The Second Edition; enlarged. In 2 volumes. Lon- 
don. John W. Parker, West Strand, 1838. 16mo., pp. 315 
and 292. 


In the year 1776, there appeared in England two voluminous 
Histories of Music, that of Sir John Hawkins, in five large quartos, 
and of Dr. Burney, Professor of Music in Oxford University, in 
four. It is not our present intention to enter into an analysis of the 
merits of these works ; but merely to say that few copies of either, 
we believe, have ever reached this country, and probably still fewer 
persons have possessed the requisite patience or enthusiasm to wade 
through them. Much as these books have been read in England, 
the want of a less voluminous and more popular history of music has 
long been felt in that country; and in 1819, Dr. Busby attempted, 
though not very successfully, to supply the deficiency. He evi- 
dently does not possess the kind of talent necessary for writing an 
interesting and popular history of the art, and we are not aware that 
his work has ever passed to a second edition. 

A work has long been wanted, which should give a succinct his- 
tory of music as a science, and a full account of composers and 
their works, and also the principal performers, particularly for the 
last two centuries. ‘The work whose title stands at the head of this 
article, professes to have been written with this object. We cannot 
better introduce it to our readers, than by quoting from the preface 
to the first edition. 

“* At a period when music is more and more extensively cultivated, as a 
branch of polite knowledge, as a powerful aid in the exercises of devotion, 
and as a rational and elegant recreation in social and domestic life, a work 
like the present appears to be called for. Dr. Burney’s History of Music, 
from its magnitude, is not calculated for general use, and, moreover, does 
not embrace the last half century,—a most eventful and interesting period 
of the art. A work upon the plan of Dr. Burney’s, the fruit of similar 
learning and research, equally attractive in its style, and better propor- 
tioned in the relative extent of its different parts, would be most welcome 
to those who are inclined to enter deeply into the study of musical history 
and antiquities. The minute details, however, which such a work must 
necessarily contain, would have little interest for a numerous and daily in- 
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creasing description of readers, whose taste for the art leads them to desire 
a general knowledge, not only of its present state among ourselves, but of 
its history in other times and countries. 

“Tt is for this class of readers that the present work is intended. The 
author’s object is to give that information respecting the progress of music, 
the personal history of the most eminent musicians, and the present state 
of the art in this and other countries, which is now looked upon as indis- 
pensable to every person of liberal attainments. He has endeavored to 
use simple and perspicuous language, avoiding technical phraseology and 
abstruse discussions ; these, in truth, being wholly unnecessary in treating 
of music, not as an intricate science, but as one of the most beautiful of 
the fine arts. He has entered, as fully as the plan of a concise and popular 
work would admit of, into an examination of the works of the great mas- 
ters ; endeavoring to illustrate those principles of criticism which are the 
foundation of sound judgments on musical subjects. His opinions, he 
knows, are not always in accordance with those which have been ad- 
vanced by crities superior*to himself; and he is very far from having any 
overweening confidence in his own infallibility. He may have taken nar- 
row views, or (like many of his betters) may have been sometimes blinded 
by prejudice. But his opinions have been carefully formed; and any 
errors that may be laid to his charge are certainly not the result of wilful 
perversion of judgment. 

“ The following pages contain a view of the state of music among the 
ancients ; an account of its revival in the middle ages ; and a history of 
its progress in Italy, Germany, France and England, down to the present 
time. It embraces biographical sketches of the greatest musicians, (the 
lives of many of whom are full of interest) and critical remarks on their 
productions.” 


The preface to the second edition adds : 
“Tn the volumes now presented to the public, a considerable quantity of 
valuable and interesting matter has been added, and the different topics 


are treated with degrees of fulness more nearly proportioned than before 
to their relative importance.” 


This work is particularly acceptable, for the valuable information 
which it gives concerning music and its great masters, during the 
last and present centuries. Indeed, three fourths of the work are 
occupied upon this period ; little space and time being thrown away 
upon the music of the ancients, most of the books on which are 
filled with little else than theory and conjecture. Less than fifty 
pages of this work bring us down to the time of Palestrina, in the 
sixteenth century, who ‘“ was one of those gifted individuals, whose 
genius penetrates far beyond his own time,” and who still “ con- 
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tinues to stand at the head of ecclesiastical composers.” This, we 
think, is as it should be; since there is very little that is of much 
interest in music, previous to the time of this great master. About 
one hundred and thirty pages more bring us down to the time of 
Handel, in the early part of the last century. Thus our readers 
will see, that these volumes are not filled with useless efforts, and 
still more useless theories, to explain and reconcile the scales of the 
ancients; but that they are occupied about the great composers of 
more modern times, whose genius is the admiration, and whose 
works are the delight of us of the present day. 

As an epitome of musical biography this work is very acceptable, 
since it contains much that is valuable, and still more that is pleas- 
ing. It affords much of that kind of information concerning the 
principal composers and their works, as well as the most distin- 
guished performers, the want of which is so very strongly felt, par- 
ticularly in this country. As a work of criticism, too, we think 
quite as well of it as in any other point of view; though we could 
not expect to find ourselves able to subscribe to the whole of any 
man’s opinions. We regret that we cannot speak more highly of it 
as a history. There is too little attention to collecting and em- 
bodying the great points of invention and discovery in musical 
science, too little accuracy in regard to dates, and too much care- 
lessness in regard to consistency of statement and detail, to allow 
the work any very high claim to the title of history. Perhaps it is 
hardly to be expected, that a work on this subject would at present 
be undertaken by one who was competent to make it perfectly sat- 
isfactory in all these particulars; and though this has faults, yet we 
think it a highly valuable work, and hope to see it soon republished 
in this country. 


DUTIES OF A MUSICAL CONDUCTOR. 
[FROM THE MUSICAL WORLD. ] 


It would be an idle ceremony for us to attempt any labored proof 
of the importance of the duties, and the value of the services, at- 
tached to the office of conductor at a musical performance; or of 
the worse than useless eminence, to which an individual is raised, 
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who is invested with power he is unable to wield, and clothed with 
a dignity he only contrives to render ridiculous. 

The well-trained member of an orchestra is perfectly conscious, 
that there can be no faithful delineation of a composer’s ideas, un- 
less the closest attention is paid to each passage in detail. He 
justly regards himself as a unit among many ; and confining himself 
to the proper execution of the part assigned to him, he leaves to 
another the task of determining the general expression of the whole. 
This duty of right appertains to the conductor, whose isolated po- 
sition enables him, if he be qualified for his post, to produce that 
grand result, which arises from the performance of numbers under 
the implicit direction of one. He is, or ought to be, the master- 
spirit of the band over which he presides—an impersonation of the 
mind of the composer. The conductor should evince not only the 
imaginative glow of the,poet, but also display a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the minutest details of the work entrusted to his superin- 
tending care. By his coolness, decision, urbane, yet inflexible de- 
meanor, he should inspire the timid, check the presumptuous, and 
command the respect of all. He should exhibit a warm sympathy 
with the intentions of his author, and a perfect familiarity with the 
machinery by which they are to be developed. The mere pos- 
session of a love for whatever is striking or ennobling in the art, a 
faculty common, in a greater or less degree, to all who are endowed 
with a natural taste for the science of sweet sounds, is not a suffi- 
cient qualification for assuming the official baton. The requisites 
of a good conductor, in addition to the technical knowledge which 
we have laid down as indispensable, should include the energy and 
tact which can control a fiery leader; a watchful apprehension of 
such passages as are apt to exercise an imperceptible influence on 
the performers, and to create a measure of uncertainty in point of 
time and expression ; and the skill to humor what is technically 
called ‘‘the swing” of an orchestra. These are points which a 
genuine conductor would always keep in view, when directing the 
performance of a musical composition. For want of a strict, or in- 
deed, any attention to them, how often do we witness a conductor, 
whose exertions are fully occupied in a continued struggle to catch 
the time which the band, or singers, have fallen into ; too happy, if 
he can succeed in this his primary object, to permit the expression 
to take care of itself. His utter inability to separate the component 
parts of the score in his mind, is shown by the wandering eye, the 
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unsteady hand. A confused motion of his head, a tremulous grasp 
of his instrument of office, indicate his internal disquietude, and the 
last remnant of virtue, which cannot wholly exclude a sense of 
shame. Conscious of his imbecility, and half apprehensive that 
others observe it, the unhappy substitute for a conductor flourishes 
his rod in mystic evolutions ; in the midst of his enchantment lays 
it aside, resumes his seat at the piano, which he approaches with a 
supplicating glance, as if he expected its unconscious vibrations 
with his fingers, would solve his conjectures, and relieve his uncer- 
tainty. 

The engagement of an inefficient conductor in the direction of an 
orchestra, however small or limited its resources, inevitably leads to 
a neglect of details, and a general slovenliness in the execution of 
the music selected for the performance. An insult is thereby 
offered to the memory of deceased, and an injury inflicted on the 
reputation of living composers; a very equivocal compliment is 
paid to the good sense and correct taste of the audience; and cer- 
tain disgrace is reflected on the management, which appoints or en- 
dures, a person of such conspicuous incompetence. 


HAYDN’S OPINION OF MOZART. 


When Mozart's father visited him for the last time in Vienna, in 
1785, he spoke with great anxiety to Haydn on the poor and em- 
barrassed state of his concerns. Haydn consoled him in the fol- 
lowing words :—*“‘I tell you before God, and as an honest man, 
that I acknowledge your son to be the greatest composer, from 
whom I have ever heard any thing. He has the most refined taste, 
and possesses the greatest and most profound knowledge in com- 
position. His circumstances cannot but change, and that soon, 
and favorably.’ 

Don Giovanni did not please when it was first brought out in 
Vienna. After the second representation, Prince R., a great ama- 
teur, gave a large party. There were many connoisseurs present, 
among them Joseph Haydn. Mozart did not come. Very na- 
turally the conversation turned upon the new opera. After the 
gentlemen and lady amateurs had exhausted their common-place 
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sentiments upon it, some of the connoisseurs expressed their opin- 
ions, all of them declaring it to be a valuable production of a rich 
genius. But one thought it too full; another found too much 
chaos in it; a third heard too little melody; a fourth complained 
that the work was wrought out too unequally, and so on. In short, 
every one found some fault with it,—but—father Hayden had not 
spoken. The modest composer was at last urged to give his opinion 
also. He said, with the caution peculiar to him,—‘ 1 cannot say 
who is right ; but,” he added with great vivacity, ‘1 do know that 
the greatest composer, which the world now has, is this same 
Mozart.” The ladies and gentlemen were silenced. 


THE CONCERTS. 


We gave no notice of the Concerts in our last, because nothing had ta- 
ken place except the weekly repetition of Neukomm’s Oratorio of David, 
by the Handel and Haydn Society, which performance we had already no- 
ticed. They continue to repeat it to constantly increasing audiences. 
We have nothing in particular to say concerning it at present; but, as it 
is the most important production which has been brought out in the city 
this season, it is our intention to devote an article to am analysis of it in 
our next number. 

We might be equally silent in the present number, were it not for 
another Concert by the Boston Academy of Music, on Wednesday, March 
20. The selection for this Concert was wholly different from that of their 
previous performances this season. Heretofore their Concerts have been 
made up chiefly of Glees and Madrigals, mostly sung in chorus, inter- 
mixed with a few solos and instrumental pieces. On the present occasion, 
the pieces were all of a more solid character. We think this change ju- 
dicious at present, as the character of the selections required to be relieved 
by something of a graver cast. 

The-programme here follows :—Part I. 1, Chorus from the Oratorio of 
Tod Jesu, by Graun.—2, Duett from Rossini’s Moses in Egypt.—3, Chorus 
from a Mass by Naumann.—4, Song, ‘ Angel of Mercy,’ by G. J. Webb. 
5, Chorus by Neukomm. Part I]. The Harmony of the Spheres, by A. 
Romberg. Part III. A Symphony by Romberg, performed by the Ama- 
teur Club. 

This selection is a very good and judicious one, with the exception per- 
haps of the Duett by Rossini, which is of too light a character for Oratorio 
music. Rossini is a delightful melodist, and in this point of view the first 
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among all his competitors. But here his eminence ends: he fails, when 
he attempts any thing beyond the character of opera melody. His Moses 
in Egypt is like all his other works, an Opera full of charming melodies, 
but no Oratorio. 

Romberg’s beautiful Cantata, the Harmony of the Spheres, is in this 
master’s own pleasing style. A gentle calmness reigns throughout: no 
where startling effects; but every where, shining through the beautifully 
flowing melody and the pure and full harmony, the composer’s quiet and 
happy temperament, and his rich and warm soul and feeling. 

Very different from this is the powerful and at the same time lively mu- 
sic in Neukomm’s grand and effective Chorus, ‘Awake, put on strength, 
O arm of the Lord.’ 

The Song, or rather Grand Scena, for a bass voice, by G. J. Webb, is a 
powerful and impressive composition. 

The same remarks are applicable to the Symphony which constituted 
the third part of the Concert, as we made above relative to the vocal com- 
position by the same master. 

The execution of the whole of this Concert was very well, much better 
as a whole than it is usual to hear; and the Concert, in this respect, as 
well as in the selection, was decidedly the best of the season. We would 
merely observe, that the time in Naumann’s, as well as Neukomm’s Cho- 
rus, was taken somewhat too fast. In the former, a slower time is neces- 
sary, to allow the voices room to swell and diminish in the cantabile style 
of the piece ; and in the latter, some parts were rendered indistinct, and in 
particular the unison movement was less effective than it would be in a 
slower time. 

The Soprano Solo, in the Harmony of the Spheres, is an arduous part, 
and was too high for the voice of the young lady who sustained it. We 
earnestly hope that her fine voice and good talent will not be risked by 
being strained beyond its proper compass. 

The Symphony was not only performed with a good blending and union 
of the parts, but it went off quite spiritedly ; with the exception of a slight 
error in the second part of the Finale, among the flutes and clarionets ; 
and what is rare in our orchestras, we had the pleasure of hearing a very 
good crescendo. The Symphony, well performed, gives a quiet feeling of 
contentment and satisfaction to the audience. We hope these instru- 
mental performances will multiply, and that the day is coming when they 
will be better understood and appreciated among us. They are evidently 
now getting to be favorites with the audience. 


This Concert was so well received, that it was repeated on the 27th, 
with the substitution of a Chorus of Mozart for the first Chorus, and the 
omission of the Duett by Rossini. The performance was very satisfactory, 
though perhaps not quite so good on the whole as the first. 





